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whatever specimens of cultivation they may send 
will be taken in charge by the Committee of Ar- 
rangement, who will attend at the room on the 
day previous. To prevent any mistakes, a full 
list of the articles sent by each individual is re- 
spectfully requested. 
The Committee take this occasion to state, that 
80 far the efforts of the society have been attended 
with the happiest effects—they have induced a 
praiseworthy and successful competition among 
.the gardeners, which must result in a public ben- 
- efit. 
The Exhibition will open at 11 o’clock, A. M 
and continue until 10. P.M. At 6 o'clock, the 
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)| requisite talents cannot be commanded, nor the 


necessary investments made, without adequate 
funds, and these can scarcely be collected “even 


|to defray the expenses of this poor sheet, to say 


nothing of a suitable teacher, and the necessary 
apparatus for conducting a course of experiments 
and lectures. It would be the acme of our am- 
bition to be the founder and conducter of such an 
establishment—we would rather be that, than 
any other description of useful citizen that we can 
think of. We are striving for just such an es- 
tablishment, including also experimental ground, 


-} and collections of the best domestic animals, but 


really, we*find it up-hilil work, and are sometimes 

















private and public sale of agricultural products 
to be held near that city, on the asd Mist. whic iz A ‘ 
say we to such enterprizes. ‘We must not omit» 
to mention particularly that some excellent carla : 
of the pure Improved Durham Short Hofn and 
Devon breeds, and some fine Bakewell sams will © 
be offered for sale at our fair, and that the stronge bes 
disposition exists on the part of owners to effect 
sales even at very reduced prices; Jet fatmers Phe 
who desire improvement look ta it. a 


Woor—There is a brisk demand for this arti- 
‘cle at present in this market—see- price current. | 





We woulladvise our friends who havaqnot yet 
sold, to avail themselves of this opportt i 
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. AericuLtura, CuemMistry—No. 8.—(Con- 
& _ cluded from page 179.) 
| To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 


a . Newly burnt, or unslacked lime should not be 
| applied as a manure to land, unless it abounds 





4 


with a tity of hard unfermentable.wegetable 
| matter; M@'such a case, Sir H. Davy sys 0 Time 
‘ » when mixed with mojst fibrous vegetablé matter, 


» there isa strong action between the two substan- 
» ces; and they form a kind of compost, of which 
a part is soluble in water. Thus lime renders 
matter which was comparatively inert, nutritive ; 
and as charcoal and oxygen abound in vegetable 
| matter; the lime is at the same time converted into 
"carbonate of lime. 

We here see the first operation of quicklime 
» is to decompose vegetable matter; and conse- 
> ‘quently if applied to a growing crop, in land that 
does not abound with inert vegetable matter, the 
lime will prey upon the crop of vegetables, which, 
it is intended, it should nourish. 

Sir H. Davy says, it converts moist vegetable 
matter into a compost; but he does not give us 
the mode of operation in which this effect is pro- 
duced; we may come at an understanding of this 
operation, if we examine what are the constituents 

the mass of lime, and vegetables on which it is 
intended to act—we have seen that the former is 
composed of a metallic base, called calcium, and 
oxygen, forming lime ; and that this*compound 
> attracts, with considerable force, carbonic acid 

~~ gas from the atmosphere, and from surrounding 
objects. We have seen likewise, in the vegetable 
matter exposed to its action, oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon, in a state of union, forming the vege- 
table fibres. If any substance be presented to 
this compound, having a stronger attraction for 
any one ingredient of the composition, it must 
leave ‘its. union, and form a new composition ; 
which is the case when lime is presented to 
moistened vegetable matter. By its attraction for 
jn it dissolves the union of parts in the 
ble, and attracts the carbon, throwing out 
gen and hydrogen—these two uniting 
er, and we know that lime absorbs water 
great avidity. In this process there is pre- 
a compost containing all the constituent 
brinciples of vegetables, in a soluble state; fit to 
be absorbed by the roots of plants. Fresh burnt 
aime, in its first effects, decomposes animal matter, 
and accel@fates the capacity of such matter, to 
beeome the food of plants. But, in this process, 
the lime combines with carbon, and becomes 
mild lime, or carbonate of lime. 
When animal or vegetable remains are desti- 
tute of fibrous matter, so as not to require a pow- 
| - erful.solvent, or when their bulk is not in too 
mq great a proportion, or their tendency to putrescency 
* excessive or noxious, the application of quicklime 
is am unnecessary reduction of their strength. 

In turning under a crop of green clover, I pre- 
sume the application of quicklime would not be 
serviceable ; as the delicate texture of the clover 
stalk would not stand in need of being accelerated 
in its course of decomposition, but would give out 
its fast as the roots of the hg vegeta- 
Beg ould consume it ;- which be the point 
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imed at. © e contgary, in ploughing down 
large crop of old field sedge, it will be found 
but partially decomposed at the did of fine or 


| twelve months afjer having been ploughed un- 


der; and in this’ instance a coat of qticklime 
would have accelerated the decomposition, and 
reduced its hard fibres to a state of solubility, in 
time for the crop to have been benefitted by its 
dissolution. * 

Mild lime moistened with sea water produces 
more alkali (soda) than when pure water is used ; 
and is said in some cases to have produced more 
benefit as a manure. The metallic base of lime, or 
calcium, and oxygen have a tendency to unite in 
but one known proportion; that which forms 
lime; and when carbonic acid gas is united to 
this, in one certain proportion, (about 43 per cent.) 
the compound will remain exposegto the atmos- 
phere without any tendency to decomposition, as 
we see in the quarry. Unburnt powder limestone 
has no solvent action upon animal or vegetable 
substance, aud has no tendency to form soluble 
matter. 

Many people labour under a gross mistake who 
suppose because they possess limestone land, they 
have no need of using lime as a manure ; not un- 
derstanding that unburnt limestone, even if pow- 
dered has no other action as a manure, than com- 
mon sand. It may be rather more absorbient and 
more retentive of moisture than silex ; but in de- 
composing vegetable manure it is powerless. 

There is no description of lands more bene- 
fitted by the application of lime, as a manure, 
generally, than that from which the limestone is 
dug. There is frequently an uncombined acid in 
the earth, which is alwayg unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion; and, which is said to be indicated by the 
production of the common woodsorrel ; this may 
be seen in limestone land perhaps, more frequently 
than in any other description of soil, and in that 
case, the application of mild lime is always a pro- 
per remedy. 

The oxalic acid which exists: in the earth in 
such places has been discovered by chemists to 
have a stronger affinity for lime than for any other 
of the bases, and is used as a test to discover 
lime when in combination with other substances. 
This acid unites to the lime, and forms an oxalate 
of lime; which is found to exist in the roots of 
many plants ; as the onion, gentiana, rubia, rheum, 
scilla and many others. Itis also found in the 
bark of the berberry, cinnamon, and many others, 
and in many of the acid fruits, as currants, cher- 
ries, &c. Although the oxalate of lime is said 
to be insoluble, yet by some means it finds its 
way into the substance of many plants and fruits. 
How does it get there? by absorption by the 
roots, or by composition from its elements, 
within the plant? I will leave this question for 
others to decide; but will unhesitatingly say, that 
if the excess of this acid be neutralized by lime, 
or potash, the farmer will find his land much im- 
proved: and find the natural grasses taking the 
place of sorrel. . A. 


[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 
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EpvucaTep FarmMers—A moment’s reflection 
must convince any one, that a well educated far- 
mer must be a man of almost universal science. 








The animal, vegetable and mineral Kingdogis are 
constantly before him, and furnish the ri 
for which, with which and upon which he is dg 
employed. Unless he is acquainted with the laws 
of animal and vegetable life, he will be liable at 
all times to attempt a course counter to those 
laws, which must necessarily end in defeat. 


The operations of the farmer are litile else than 
one continued series of chemical experiments, 
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In every step he takes in the preparation of his ‘ 


soil, or in forming manures, he must bring chemi- 
cal science to his aid, or fail of suctess)* In 
erecting fences, buildings, utensils, &c., the far- 
mer must not only consult the laws of chemistry, 


but of Natural Philosophy, Botany and Mine-.@”"-f>' 
f, 


ralogy. 


The atmosphere is the farmer’s constant agent 4 * 


in preparing his soils, in making his hay, in 
preserving his roots and other vegetables, while, 
on the other hand, in many of his operations, his 
whole success depends upon his counteracting 
its influence. It must be evident, of course, that 
the nature, the properties and the uses of the at- 
mosphere, ought to be as familiar to the farmer, 
as the common furniture upon his table. , 


Every farming utensil must be formed accord- 
ing to the principles of mechanical philosophy; 
or loss of strength be suffered in its use: and how 
common is it, for a plough, or hoe, or carriage, or 
some other implement of the farmer, to require 
twice as much strength in its ase, or perform one 
half the work, that it would do under a little dif- 
ferent form? 

Nor is it sufficient for the farmer to be familiar 
with the principles of nature even if they em- 
brace the circle of universal science. The prac- 
tice is not less necessary—it is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and can be learned, only by a long 
course of discipline. As well might a man who 
knew only the theory of angles, or the principles 
on which the joints of cabinet work must come 
together, be expected to make a well finished 
secretary or bureau, or a person who only under- 
stood the theory of sounds, be expected to make 
a’ good musician, and a skilful player of the organ, 
piano, violin, flute and all other instruments, as a 
man who only undérstood the theory of agricul- 
ture, let it be ever so complete, be expected to 
make a good practical farmer. Afterall the know- 
ledge it is possible to acquire of Botany, Enti- 
mology, Geology, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
the laws of animal and vegetable lifé, and the 
principles of inanimate nature, unless a farmer can 
actually wield the axe, the hoe, the plough and 
other farming instruments, together with much 
practical knowledge with the daily arrangement 
and management of business, he must be subject 
to great losses, and nine times out of ten to entire 
failure. 

Notwithstanding the knowledge and experi- 
ence of a well educated farmer are so various and 
so extensive, they can all be acquired with the 
greatest ease, by every farmer in the United 
States. 

The winter evenings of one season spent in 
such a lyceum as every farmer may have, are suf- 
ficient to make a good beginning in the cause of 
science, which a few seasons must crown with 
entire success. é 

Such being the fact, what better proposal can 
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. he miade to farmers, and to every farmer in every 
““state in the Union, than to unite with a few of 
his neighbors in some plan for mutual improve- 
ment, during the evenings of winter and autumn 
“pow at hand? And where can arrangements for 
such an object be more successfully made, than 
+ at the simullaneous conventions proposed on the 
‘ ». fifth of November next, in all the eleven hundred 
counties in the Union, for the promotion of 
4°. schools and the diffusion of knowledge. In every 
case a FARMER’S LYCEUM, of the best cha- 
racter might be formed, not only for the benefit 
of themselves, but of the whole community. 
AGRICOLA. 








From the (Edinburg) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


On providing schools for the instruction of far- 
+. mers? sons in the physical sciences.—By Wil- 
liam Hawkins. 

It is the object of this paper to recommend the 
establishment of schools throughout the kingdom, 
: for teaching farmers’ sons the elements of the 
sciences; such, for example, as Chemistry, Vege- 
table Physiology and Mechanics. And, in the 
progress of it, I shall endeavor to show, first, the 
® usefulness of such knowledge, and then the. me- 
thod by which it may be generally diffused; and 
I think I can make out both of these points to 
the satisfaction of any body who will take the 

trouble of attending. 
Be To prove the importance of agriculture to a 
* “— community, seems very like demonstrating the 
advantage of having clothes to wear and food to 
eat. That it is indeed “ the first and greatest con- 
cern of every nation, and the foundatiom of its 
prosperity in every other matter,” is a truth so 
universally acknowledged, that it has almost ob- 
tained the currency of a proverb. But in spite of 
this general recognition of its supremacy, @ due 
proportion of human ingenuity has never been 
directed towards the investigation of its princi- 
ples. The mechanical arts have been carried to 
a high degree of perfection by the labor and «ge- 
nius of such men as Wall and Arkwright, and in 
every town we see rising round us institutions 
for the education of mechanies. But what of a 
similar nature, is being done for agriculture? We 
may look in vain for the institutions which should 
diffuse among practical farmers even that know- 
ledge which already exists. The principles of 
agriculture may have been exploded by the ge- 
nius of Davy, and its practice reformed by the 
labours of Young, but discoveries and experi- 
ments can be useful only as far as they are 
known. Mr. Tennant has shown how the farmers 
in the neighborhood of Doncaster might have told 
that there was magnesia amongst their limestone, 
and that consequently it would be injurious to the 
soil; that is to say, he knew these things him- 
self, but of what use were his experiments to the 
Doncaster farmers, who never heard of them, nor 
perhaps of him either? It is said that vaccina- 
tion was known in a district in Gloucestershire 
before the time of Jenner, but how did that avail 
those who were dying of the small pox in Lon- 
don? The barrenness of the hills in Westmore- 
land will be remedied, when, not the chemists 
and vegetable physiologists of London or Paris, 
but the tenants and occupiers of those very hills 
shall understand its causes and its cure. At pre- 
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sent, the means of diffusing scientific knowledge 
amongst thenifis extremely limited, and the gene- 
ral establishment of agricultural schools would 
have fof its object the conveyance of knowledge 
to where it is wanted, in a manner perfectly. ana- 
logous to the ingenious contrivances by which 
water is conveyed from the reservoir at Islington, 
to the houses and inhabitants of London. 

But, it may be asked, shall chemists and re- 
cluse philosophers presume to teach farmers how 
to farm? Is it not to be supposed, that men who 
have passed their whole lives in that pursuit, un- 
derstand it better than any body else? Most un- 
questionably they do. Sir Humphrey Davy would; 
most likely, have made a bad farmer. There are 
a thousand important considerations connected 
with farming,@f which he was. probably igno- 
rant; but still he ascertained, in a manner clearer 
than he had done before, the principles which re- 
gulate the application of quicklime as a manure. 
And it does so happen, that many of our useful 
discoveries have been owing to men not connect- 
ed in practice to the art to which their discove- 
ries were applicable. Arkwright was a barber, 
Dolland was a silk weaver. The compass, the 
chronometer, and the weather glass, three of the 
greatest helps to navigation, were all discovered 
by landsmen. Gunpowder is supposed to have 
been first discovered by a monk. 

Put into another shape, the possibility of pro- 
gressive improvement in agriculture may be a lit- 
tle more palatable. The farmers in France ob- 
tain from a soil at least as fertile as ours, no more 
than 18 bushels of wheat per acre on an average. 
Is this because they have less experience or less 
skill and knowledge than ourselves? And if one 
of us should undertake tie thankless task of point- 
ing out to them their errors, he might count at be- 
ing laughed at for his pains,—for presuming to 
know better how to farm their lands than they 
who have been at it for generations. 

Amvong the many helps towards a more perfect 
knowledge of external nature which the mind of 
man has discovered in these latter days, .the first 
place, is due, by general consent, to 
. CueMisTRY. 


The efforts of the farmers are chiefly directed 
towards making the land more fertile; and the 
first step in this process is to inquire in what par- 
ticulars less fertile land may differ from that 
which is more so; to compare the two together; 
to find out the ingredients of each, and the pro- 
portions in which they are mixed. The know- 
ledge how to do this is Chemistry. Arguments 
upon particular cases are commonly more intelli- 
gible than abstract reasoning; and it may there- 
fore be advisable to select an‘instance. The fol- 
lowing is from Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 

He says, “ A soil of good apparent texture from 
Lincolnshire was put into my hands by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, as remarkable for sterility. On ex- 
amining it, ] found that it contained sulphate of 
iron, and I[ offered the obvious,remedy of top- 
dressing with lime, which converts the sulphate 
into a manure.” ® 

Now, what is the process by which, as we may 
suppose, Sir Humphrey Davy arrived at the know- 
ledge that the difference between this barren soil 
and other soils of the same appeerance. consisted 






inflits- containing sulphate of iron. By previous’ 
instruction, he had madg-himself acquainted with ~ 
soils in general, and with their most usual i 
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dients, and he proceeded to test for®them, 
after another, until he threw in the r t which 
forced the latent mischief to show itself. 

For the sake of perspicuity, let u8 suppose, that ~~ 
of the substances in nature, whi y not 
improaiigiexin in a soil (and the presence of ~ 
either ich would lessen its fertility) the four: 
following are supposed to be the most 


1. An Alkali. ‘hae 6 


ye 
2. Av Acid. 
3. Magnesia. 
4, Sulphate of Iron. 


Any vegetable blue, such as the ififusion of vi- “i ‘ : 


olets, would be a test for the first two substances. 
The infusion would turn green if an alkali, and. 7 
red if an acid were presentyyThe presence of 
magnesia would be indicated by its#lightly effer- 
vescing when plunged into an acid, and.by its 
rendering diluted nitric acid milky. If by these a 
applications it should be decided that neither of 
the first three ingredients existed in the soil, the —~ 
next point would be to inquire as to sulphate of 
iron. It might be difficult, it might perhaps be ~ 
impossible, for the eye or the hand to perceive it; ~ 
but, if it existed, a few drops of the infusion.of 
galls, poured into a wine glass containing a Fi 
portion of the earth dissolved in water, would 
cause the mixture to turn as black as ink, and_it ~ 
would in faét be ink, for sulphate of iron and galls 
are the materials of which ink is commonly made. 
And all this is very easily done; it might be per-  ™ 
formed by a child. All that is required is, Se 2 
few ounces of the soil shouldbe brought i 
and, at each» experiment, a tea8poonful of it put ~~ 
into a wine glass, and a table spoonful of the test ~~ 
liquid poured upon it. ‘ > 

By nieans as simple as these, a man mae tell 
what ingredients go to the composition of. any 
soil that he may wish to examine ; but jt requires ~ 
a little more trouble to ascertain the proporti 
in which these ingredients exist ; andthe! barren- 
ness of a soil may be owing to the excess: 
ficiency of an ingredient, not Jess than to iim 
sence or presence. A chemical analysis Of # 
however easy to those who have been regulariye# 
taught to conduct it, would scarcely be performed 
by those who had not; and few men can be “~& 
brought to give these things sufficient attention © 
after their school days.are over ; for which ; 
it is sufficiently desirable to have the nt yp. 
youth,— 3 

“In the morhing of our days, when the senses ~ €: 
are unworn and tender, and the gloss of n Be 
is fresh on all the objects whieh surround us? ss 

“The instruments required for the analysis of =~ 
soils are few, and but little expensive. They are’ 
a balance capable of containing about a quarter of 
a pound of common soil, and capable of turning, . 
when loaded, with a grain; a set of weights ffom 
a quarter of a pound troy to a grain ; a wire sieve, 
sufficiently coarse to admit a mustard seed through 
its apertures; an argand lamp and stand; some 
glass bottles; Hessian crucibles; porcelain or” 
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used for domestic purposes. 


» is a good dressing for it. 


‘>> is: disengaged. 


_. #@me to another, and happy would he be whose 


iss as wellas every other quality of a soil, must of 





apparatus for collecting and mea- 
suring eriform fluids.”—Agricultural Chemis- 
nd a farmer need not possess all these things 
| himself. If the’proposed schools were establish- 
ed in every district, the apparatus, with the neces- 
regents would be kept at each school, and 
might be used occasionally by any body; and all 
* he wants for most purposes would be a few acid 
table infusions,—a test box, in short,— 
weights, sieves, lamps and earthenware 
And many very im- 
portant results might be come at by these simple 
methods. 

What can be easier to observe, whether an in- 
fusion of any kind turns vegetable blues red or 
not? But if it does, the infusion contains an 
acid, and therefore lime, or an alkaline substance, 
When a piece of paper 
moi#tened with muriatic acid, and held over the 
steam arising from a dunghill, gives out dense 
fumes, it is a certain proof that the decomposition 
is going too far, for it indicates that volatile alkali 


with 


It requires very little labor to observe, whether 
a soil effervesces by the action of an acid, or 
whether it burns when heated, or what weight is 
lost by the heat; and yet these simple indications 
May convey most valuable information concern- 
ing the ingredients of the soil. 


If the whole case rested upon these instances, 
there would be little room to fear refutation, for 
they surely prove the applicability of Chemistry 
to agriculture—they prove that many of the causes 
of _sterility, and consequently the appropriate 
remedies, may begliscovered by its aid. 

Not that all these instances would be applicable 
to all ‘Soils, but some would apply to one soil and 


? 


land was so good that he could find no fault in it. 
And it may be repeated over and over again, in 
favor of ehemical analysis, that all barrenness, 


Mmecessity be owing either to the presence or ab- 

meence—the excess or deficiency—of some ele- 
ent. 

. (To be continued.) 





From the Northampton (Mass.) Gazette. 


> 


Apries.—Theie has not been such a scarcity 
of applaitin this part of the country since the 
year 1794. The cold weather in May destroyed 
almost all the fruit on the,hills anid in the valleys. 
Some, persons have a few apples and will make a 
small quantity of cider, but the greater part have 
hardly enough for apple pies, and will be desti- 
tute of cider, apple sauce, and winter apples. So 
far as we have observed, there are more apples on 
the trees in the meadows and low lands near Con- 
nétticut river, than any where else. We have 
heard old people make the same remark in regard 
to apples in 1794. 


It is said of Lord Bacon that when he rode in 
the cquntry, he rode with his heal uncovered, 


>> 
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[From the American Turf Register.] 

On Bors 1n Horses. 
Mr. Epitor: Balto., Sept. 4, 1834. 
It is almost an universal opinion that bots*are 
more “destructive to horses than any disease to 
which they are subject.” And you having lately 
put into my hands No. 1, vol. 5, of the Turf Re- 
gister, I was much pleased with the able and scien- 
tific essay on bots over the signature of S. of 
Glencairn. As in it he has given acorrect history 
of the bot and its parent, the fly, I should not 
have troubled myself with writing this scrawl 
nor you subscribers with reading it, but to assist 
him in correcting%a general error in opinion$ and 
preventing the tortures to which somoble and use- 
ful an animal as the horse is, by having adminis- 
tered to him such noxious remedies as are often 
worse than the supposed disease. By what I shall 
here say I may be condemned asa heretic against 
common opinion, and particularly so by many 
who may be esteemed as possessing an extensive 
knowledge of the horse; but this does not deter 
me from doing what I believe to be justice to the 
public. If aman suppresses what his experience 
has proved to be true, because that truth is not 
orthodox, he in order to gain favor acts the part 
of a hypocrite, and in so doing is an enemy to 
truth and to the public; for it is by a knowledge 
of facts and the spreading of those facts that truth 
can predominate. With an extensive experience 
of thirty-five years bearing me through with the 
fact, I fearlessly combat the opprobrious term he- 
retic and throw it back on those who possess the 
common opinion against truth.—It is becoming to 
show respect to common opinion, but when it is 
in error and that leads to error in practice, it is 
equally becoming in us to endeavor to correct 
such opinion in order that truth may prevail. 

As regards the connection between man and 
horse, there are few opinions having in their ten- 
dency so much evil as that of bots being destruc- 
tive. Therefore, against this I shall contend by 
taking four positions. And Ist. 

If bots were as destructive as it is said they are, 
we should not see a horse raised to an age capa- 
ble of doing work, for while they are yet colts, 
and in the breeder’s possession, they are particu- 
larly liable while running in the field to the influ- 
ence of the fly and its deposits. 

2nd. The fact is as stated by your correspon- 
dent, that bots live on the chyle only. 

3rd. The remedies made use of under the sup- 
position of the disease being bots, are usually of 
the most exciting quality, which are in many ca- 
ses destructive to the horse. 

4th. All the interval remedies made use of on 
such occasions, are given in drenches, whereby 
numbers of horses are innocently and unknow- 
ingly killed. 

My Ist position is afact so self-evident that when 
taken into consideration it requires no illustration. 

In support of my 2nd position I will add, that it 
is not because they are attached to the stomach 
by their tentacula that they of necessity live on 
the solids; for those hooks by which they are at- 
tached have nothing to do with taking in nour- 
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shall have arrived at maturity, and then fe be 7 pat 
thrown off with the feces; for had they not thig abo 
hold their bulk would cause them to be ee wti 
off before they could be matured. Their letti ; this 
go that hold is not voluntary; they are I may say chet 
of necessity compelled to remain in that state tion 
their allotted time, in order that the design of naz + 

ture should be perfected. When this time ar a 
rivesy which is partially in the month of May, but the | 
more numerously in June, July and August, and . § wea 
again partially in September, they are in those * ane 
months past off to enter on their chrysalis stage rone 
preparatory to a reproduction of the fly. $rd. “% lowi 
The disease to which the horse is most subject ™.. E 
are spasmsand inflammation of the intestines, and” FF in L 
as either of them at times cause raging symptoms, cE whil 
such as laying down and rolling, rising up and ed \ 
looking to his side, pawing the ground with his »@ \f som 
front feet, and kicking his belly with his hind legs,’ » ny y 
in some cases he raises up his head aud turns up = * ff ita 
his upper lip; all these are taken for symptoms “* §  potic 
of bots: we notice some persons who will tun ‘ff ll! 
out the inside of the upper lip, and because they amo 
can see small lumps (which are glands,) they say one 
he has as many bots, and in this they are positive. open 
On the presentation of the above symptoms the t all w 
common practice is to give medicines of the most was | 
exciting quality; and should the disease ‘be in- ings 
flammation, what from such treatment can be ex- them 
pected but the horse’s death? _ If it be spasm with pylor 
no disposition to terminate in inflammation, the ,§ how 
result will be favorable. In a communication of. “¥) telie 
mine on thumps, in your August number, my —® inga 
treatment of inflamed bowels and of spasms are + lar ¢ 
stated ;, which, if followed will in general be horsé 
found to give satisfaction. 4th. Although the giv- tion 
ing of drenches is so common, it is nevertheless a ny f 
fact that numbers of horses are killed by the prace #§ knov 
tice; and this may happen by the hands of the inflar 
most experienced person, with this difference, §§ assex 

that the experienced man will know the instant bots, 
when the evil is produced; but it is more than €r, W 
probable that the inexperienced person will not ledge 
know. To give a drench it is necessary to raise again 
the horse’s head at least so high as that his mouth of pr 
shall be more than on a level with his throat; comy 
which position for the act of swallowing is un- was | 
natural, and being so there will be more or less « @ open 

difficulty in swallowing, by which a portion of + @ part 

the drench may as it often does pass into the trae °§ him 
chea, (wind-pipe,) and induces a disposition to | § white 
strangulation and coughing, and thus inflamma- sir, y¢ 
tion of the lungs is often produced and often ter- plied 

minates in death. To the above cause in the sents 
difficulty of swallowing is often added that of Ih 
striking and squeezing the throat, which is much openi 
more likely to irritate and cause strangulation, dacte 
than itis to make the horse swallow: to prove omen 
the truth of this assertion, let a person throw his cover 
head back, and while in that position ays the b 

strike his throat; such an experiment will teac have 
him the impropriety of doing or suffering it to be - eerta: 
done to the horse. Seeing, as I have, the evil » § show 
there is in drenching I have not for fifteen years — J tion 
or more given a drench: but all the medicine  § to th 

which I administer internally I put up in balls or» § ~ 
powders. of : 
If a ball is to be given, 1 recommend those who » J  éscap 
are not in the practice of giving them, to hold up. + # o 
2 





ishment, the only use of those hooks is to keep 





‘pike might, as he said, “feel the spirit of the 
nivérse upon him.” 


. 


them supported in their natural situation until they 





the horse’s head as when a drench is given, i 
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the ball into his mouth, push it far back 
about his teeth with a stick ; holding up his head 
until he chews and swallows it. In giving a ball 
this way there is no risk of strangling, as by 
chewing he at one time prepares only a small por- 
tion for swallowing. The correctness of this 
practice will be fully proved on trial. 

} always have, as I conceive justly, rejected 
the idea of bots killing horses, and if I shall not 
weary you and your readers’ patience by too long 
an essay, I will now more fully illustrate the er 
roneousness of so common an opinion by the fol- 
lowing facts : . : 

Every horse that dies at the Veterinary College 
in London, is there opened before the pupils; 
while I was a student there, I never saw one open- 
ed which died of the bots, although I saw in 
some great numbers of them. And again, for ma- 
ny years on my first entering into practice, I made 
it a pant to open every horse that died under my 
notice; since that time I have opened many, and 
all I have dissected and seen dissected would 
amount to many hundreds, and J never yet saw 
one that was killed by bots; but I have, when 
opening one horse, that was, while sick, said by 
all who saw him, except myself, that his disease 
was bots, been pointed to one of the natural open- 
ings of the stomach, as a hole that was eaten by 
them. | now forget whether it was the cardiac or 
pyloric oritice. ‘This fact I have related to show 
how imperfect men may be, and at the same time 
telieve themselves to be fully competent on open- 
ing a horse to discover his malady. Another simi- 
lar case of imperfect knowledge I will relate. A 
horse which was afflicted with inflamma- 
tion of his bowels, I was requested to attend; on 
ny first visit, the owner, as is customary, must 
know what was his complaint; I told him it was 
inflammation of the bowels; to that he would not 
assent, but persisted in his opinion of its being 
bots, the horse died and was opened by the own- 


| et, who had much confidence in his own know- 


ledge. The next time I saw him, he was ina rage 
against me for what he thought was in me a lack 
of professional skill, saying, “1 told you that his 
complaint was bots;” and how do you know it, 
was my reply; his answer was, “he died and J 
opened him, and saw that the bots had eaten one 
part of the inside skin of the stomach:” I told 
him that he saw one part of the stomach very 
white, and the other,a darker color; “ yes;” now, 
sir,youhave displayed to me your ignorance, I re- 
plied, for the stomach in its most healthy state pre- 
sents that difference. 

Ihave in some cases stood by to see hoW®in 
opening a horse, the examination would be con- 
ducted, and in one case the persons held up the 
omentum (which is the fine net-like membrane, 
covering the stomach) saying, see what a riddle 
the bots have made of the maw, see how they 
have eaten it. In this case | was strenuous to as- 


‘tertain whether they believed they were then 
showing the stomach, and after fixing their atten- 





tion to it, and their persisting that it was, I then 
to their disappointment pointed them to that or- 

In this case, on first opening the abdomen, 
Bod was laying outside of the bowels; it having 
éscaped through a small rupture of the stomach. 
‘There were not in this horse more bots than about 
talfa dozen. The owner was present, and as 





we were returning, he told me, that’ if had “not 
been there, he should eyer have believed that his 
horse died of the bots, but he was fully satisfied 
it was not so. The disease was inflamed bowels 
with rupture of the stomach. ‘a 

I will relate one more case to which I was call- 
ed, but before I saw the horse, a man told the 
owner, that if he would do what he would pre- 
scribe, his ears should be the forfeit, if in fifteen 
minutes it did not cure the horse. 'To hear aman 
thus speak, what owner would resist? For be- 
fore my arrival, the man, with one of the owner’s 
men, were sent to get the potion; while I was 
examining the horse, the owner related to me what 
had passed; on my asking what the medicine was, 
he answered, whiskey and indigo. w the dis- 
ease was of such an inflammatory character, that 
the horse could not recover, and reflecting on the 
man’s positive asgertion, prudence dictated that I 
should say nothing, until the medicine was given ; 
when this was done, I told the owner I had not 
given my opinion, but now I would, which was, 
that his disease was inflammation of the bowels, 
and that the medicine then given was in such a 
case poison. This being my opinion, and for 
suffering the medicine to be given, the owner was 
disposed to blame me, but on the positive asser- 
tion of the man, and knowing that I could not 
have cured him, I persisted in the correctness of 
my conduct. He was dead next morning. Num- 
bers saw this horse in his sickness, and all ex- 
cept myself said his disease was bots. 

On opening the abdomen, food was found 
squandered on the outside of the bowels, which 
caused the spectators (of whom there were about 
a dozen) more fully to believe it was the bots. 
On my looking for the stomach, and finding it fh 
detached pieces, what was before with them be- 
lief, was now with them become fact; but on look- 
ing for bots and finding none, after having cut 
open the intestines their whole length, they were 
fully convinced of their error. ‘The intestines 
and parts of the stomach were highly inflamed— 
To account for the stomach bursting into rags, I 
believe theory is put at defiance, yet su@h was the 
fact. In this case there was an unusual quantity 
of water in the belly, the cause of which was ex- 
plained by the owner, but which cause he had no 
knowledge of while the horse was sick. This 
person’s rule was for each cart while at work to 
have a bucket for watering the horses at any time 
of the day: the weather was very warm, and when 
this horse stopped work for the day, the driver 
gave him three half bushel buckets of water, in as 
quick succession as he could draw them from the 
pump, and as the horse could drink them. In a- 
bout fifteen minutes after drinking, the horse was 
taken with pain, which prodaced the most raging 
symptoms, such as pawing the ground, kicking 
his belly, looking at his sides, laying down and 
rolling ; these symptoms continued in the great- 
est violence, until death put an end to his suffer- 
ing. All the spectators said, if I had not been at 
the opening of the horse they would always have 
believed that bots had killed him. In detailing 
facts like the above cases, showing the absurdity 
of the vulgar opinion, I could fill more than two 
of your periodical numbers. 

I will here ask the question, how a person who 
is neither acquainted with anatomy or pathology, 


4 ness of bots, are not the prejudices of the commu- J 












‘tell on opening one, or even four or five hor- 
ses, (whith are as many as any such persep will 
open in his lifetime,) what part is right, or what 
is wrong? And again, as regands the destructive- 














































nity strongly operated on by the notions of form- 

ér ages ? and from this cause the mind being ope- 

rated on while the horse is sick, with the firm be-« 
lief of his disease being bots, that they on 
ing a horse must almost of necessity be de 
of seeing or examining for any other diseasé 
those ingects ; for‘almost as sure as they open 
horse, they ascribe his death to them.. , . 
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Hpving been taught the anatofhy and pathology 
of the horse, am@for thirty-five years had an ex- 
tensive practice, and having opened hundreds of 
dead horses, would it not be something most sin- 
gular, that I sHOuld never have met with one that 
was killed by bots, if horses were as often destroy- 
ed by them, as common opinion réprésents. 

It is my decided opinion that they iver de- 
stroy life. ie 
The following Will, to many practitioners of hu- 

man medicine, appear incredible. But it appears 
to me that there is very little analogy —_ 
inflamed bowels of the human subject, and of the 
horse. In him inflammation™comes to a termina- 
tion in much shorter time thanin.man. Several. 
cases have come within my notice where horselily : 
to all appearance were enjoying the most perfe + %q 
health, when in an hour, and even in some few § . 
cases, in a quarter of an hour, was dead, with in- = * | 
flammation so diffused, as not a viscera, either ~~ 
thoracic or abdominal, had escaped the di = 
Such rapid termination of inflammation, I beli 
is never found to be the casein man. a 
Blaine, than whom there is no better veloritali. 
authority, ascribes this quick progress of inflam- 
mation, t0%#he great portion of muscular coat . 
which there is to the arterial system ofthe horse. 
I have often met with rupture of the stomach 
and of the colon, without being able to find one 
bot in the horse. ° ‘ 
With considerations for better treatment to the » © 
horse, than unnecessary tortures, ee 


I remain, yours, ® e 
Joun Hasta, Veterinary Surgeon. «ope 





Exposure of animals to disease and accident. 
—A fine horse, belonging toa gentleman in the 
first ward, died on Sunday, having been seized 
suddenly and violently, on the preceding night, 
with every symptom of Asiatic chole The 


animal died with all -the cramps and films a. 4 





which so often mag that disease. ” 
Birds have been” Supposed to be exempt from 
the effects of lightning, because feathers are hel © 
to be nonconductors. Hence a feather bed 
been the resort of many a timid person during a 
thunder storm. It seems, however, that their 
plumage is no protection to the feathered tribe 
against electricity. The Palmyra Sentinel states 
that three crows and a goose were recently killede 


in the town of Walworth by a stroke of lightning, 
and we noticed some weeks ago, vn anos 
paper, thata large number of blackbirds were 


found dead, and that their bodies showed mani-.. 
fest evidence that they had been killed by the 
same electric fluid that shattered the tree 



















which they had sought sheltere-, Y. Com. Adv. - 
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* Mitpgyv.—In looking over Loudon’s Garden- 
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© bles, when magnified, a string of beads, and con- 
sists of a number of globules whichywhen ripe, 
fall, take root,and form fresh stri or neck- 


: * and peayhav@a superficial mildew (Uredo Fube) 
) = * which spreads along their leaves*like white roots 


+, ar it emits a bright orange coloured powder. A 
nilde 








[From the National Intelligencer.] 


er’s Magazine of 1833, I was pleased to find an 
abstract of a lecture on Mildew, delivered by 
“Professor Linpiey, before the London Horticul- 
ciety, of which, as it may be interesting 
me of your readers, I will endeavor to give 
bstance. 
ildew is often confounded With blight» honey 
c. but is a distinct substance, and peculiar 
to peculiar tribes*of plants. It.generally appears 
on the leaves or stems, in the form of red, white, 
and. black spots,as a number of minute projec- 
tions, or frosty incrustations, or ees pow- 
der, spreading more or less rapidly, till the plant 
is destroyed. . Mildew is fungi of different kinds, 
and hw ori into three classes : 1st, those 






which gfow or lie on the surface of legyes ; 2d, 
those which are formed in ingpyerior of the stem 
or leaf, and produce when Tipe ; and 3d, those 
which only attack the roots. All these seldom 

sppest but in Autumn. 
“Phe first of these fungi injure the plant by pre- 
venting its respiratién. One of the most common 
the fungi, which attack the common cabbage, 
the Cylindrosporium concentricum, and they 
have the appearan@e of small white patches or 
specks of frosty incrustation. The mildew which 
sattacks rosebushes, and many other flowering 
shrubs, is a kind of Uredo, so called, from Ura, 
gto burn or scorch ; for it gives to the plant at- 
‘tacked the appearance of being scorched. The 
s called Acresporium, Monilioides, resem- 


laces. Sometimes tufts of these appear, fixed to 
stalks, and are then called Aspergillus, from their 
fancied resemblance to the brushes used for 
ssprinkling holy water. The superficial mildew 
which — the onion, and is fatal to that plant, 
is called Botrytis, or bunch of grapes. The bean 


curiously interlaced. 

The second class of fungi which spring from 
the interior of the leaves and stems, are the most 
fatal. They appear in a sort of bag or case, sup- 

d to.be formed of the cuticle of the affected 
ages attack the oak, pine, and other forest 
the genus is the ecidium. The ecidium 


pine, found on pine trees fis, when magnified, 
‘the appearange of a number of hine-pins. When 


w of this kind attacks barley, and is very 
injurious. It is vulgarly called pepper brand. 
Uredo Segetum or smut is destructive not 

only to barley, but to wheat and oats. It destroys 
the grain, which it converts into.a kind of jelly, 

* and attacks the leaves and stems. The puccinia 
“ggraminis which attacks corn, is formed in the in- 
i ioref the stock, and, when ripe, burst forth 
into clusters, like bunches of grapes, of a dark 
brown colour. The ergot on rye is a well known 
and destructive species of mildew. It grows out 
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a 
ong horny, @hd cartilaginous. It originates in 
the centr@of the stem. It affects maize, and va- 
rious species of grass. 

The principal fungi Of the $d class are two, 
which attack the roots of plants, and both resem- 
Ble truffles. Oné of these (Rhizoctonia -Croco- 
rum) attacks crocuses. It is called‘by the Freuch 
Lamort du safran, and soon destroys the whole 
crop. The other fungus (Periola tomentosa) is 
found on the potato, lucerne, &e. It turns the 
roots toa purplish hue. They are both propa- 
gated by spawn or fibres, Which cling round the 
roots. All these fungi propagate rapidly, requiring 
only twenty-four hours to come to maturity. One 
mushroom will propagate 250,000,000. Plants, 
Dr. L. says, are generally most affected by super- 
ficial fungi#@fter a long drought. Red plants are 
said to be more liable to mildew than any other. 
Mr. Bauer has found that steepifig grains of corn 
in lime water, will cure, or at@east, prevent the 
spread of the internal mildew. ‘There appears, 
however, as yet, to be no cure for mildew in the 
roots, but by forming a deep trench round the in- 
fected plants, and cutting off all communication 
between them and the rest of the field. W. 





[From the Intelligencer and Expositor.] 


IMPROVEMENT oF so1L.—If an enquiring mind 
will go into the woods, where the soil is what we 
term rich land, and view nature at work, in na- 
ture’s own way, he will discover readily, that 
fér a considerable depth, this rich soil is a com- 
position of vegetable matter principally, more or 
less decomposed,—in common language well 
rotted. He will discover, that what he applies the 
name of soil to is composed, almost entirely, of 
the decayed leaves of the trees with weeds and 
grass, and rotten wood—perhaps the production 
of centuries. But on a nice examination of this 
rich soil, he will be compelled to conclude, from 
evidence before his senses, incontrovertible, that 
decayed Leaves, form the principal part. If he 
wishes for conclusive corroborating testimony, 
he will heap up a mass of them in a pen, sprink- 
ling the qpass with lime, and he will find after the 
process of fermentation, and decomposition has 
done its office, that the product will, on applica- 
tion to poor soil, produce the finest vegetation, 
and prove to his senses that it contains the pabu- 
lum, or food of plants, in a high degree. By still 
going on with his experiment, he will find ulti- 
mately, that leaves when decomposed, with the 
aid of decomposing agents, produce an admirable 
assistant to vegetation, and by forming a mass of 
leaves, sprinkling the leaves as he forms the mass, 
with lime, and adding a small portion of rich 
moist earth amongst the vegetable matter, he will 
find, on applying it to the earth for the purpose of 
aiding, vegetation, that he has got a pile of 
manure. 

From this evidence before him he will readily 
eonclude, if capable of the operation of common 
sense, that for the purpose of littering animals, and 
as an assistant, in forming a compost manure, 
leaves, especially if gathered while charged with 
their whole elementary principles, must be an ad- 
mirable auxiliary, in the production of the dung- 
stead, and worthy of being most assiduously col- 
lected for that purpose. 





of a spike of grain, like a prolonged kernel ; is 
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Amongst weeds, or green vegetable substances, 
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experiment has amply decided, that those 
produced the most putrid, and nauseous effuy 
during fermentation, were foundproducing. the ' 








most effect, on the ‘growing crop, | tors 
fact seems to settle, by positive nto ha ae owe 
rectness of the theory, of many plants feeding my and Sc 
pidly on gases, evolved during the process of for. Edwat 
mentation, through the medium of their leayes, “Mr. 
As it would be highly desirable, previous to lay. celery 
ing down any plan for making manure, in the Mr. 
form of compost, to have some idea of the rela | of Hee 
tive value of dificrent ingredients, which _preseng ferenc' 
for that purpose, it may be proper to have some | - Mrs 
facts placed before us. Leaves piled up in a pen, - JM of the 
with alternate thin strata of swamp mud, w varieti 
partially decomposed are found a superior prepa Mr. 
ration for the Irish potatoe crop. Put around the | of'See 
roots of fruit trees, this compost has been found — 
to produce a healthy and vigorous growth. fig 
operation has been much increased in its efficacy, —_—— 
by the addition of lime to the mass. The finest Tea 
Irish potatoes that | have seen produced in g ice 
southern climate, were produced by the addition . 
of this compost. " qeceive 
A pen was made with small rails, a stratumof §» small 
leaves, trampled down to twelve inches in depth, 9M since, 
a sprinkling of lime added, after sprinkling the JF now ti 
leaves well with muddy water three or four incheg ¢ th 
of swamp mud was then added, and this course & c. r 
continued, until the pen was six feet in height (dollars 
This compost was made up ifi the fall, on the  <instanc 
first falling of the leaves, and applied to the por 9 broug! 
tatoe crop in the spring. The effect on the fole #y agres, 
lowing crop of corn, was all that could be de- §) cessar 


sired. A second pile was constructed with @ § 
stratum of leaves, two feet thick, sprinkled well 


= 


with lime, previously, with muddy water—two § the pri 
carts came up, the one loaded with swamp mud, § the.cu 
and the other with dung—from opposite sides-the § presen 
throwing on commenced, at equal pace, so as t § tion in 
mingle the two last well: on the layer of mud, The 


and manure, being completed, say about fou 
inches thick, another layer of leaves was added 


sprinkled with water from a pond, then lime,mad } Cor 
and manure, and continued, until the pile was & song i 
about six feet in height—a little earth was throws & in nu 
on the top—I am satisfied the same volume of § punch 
dung, spread over the same surface, would not % peculi 
have exceeded in production, either in the pote § all mc 
toe or corn crop, that followed, and to which the ¥ bards 

composition was applied, on planting.—In bo seen 0 
cases the manure was applied in the drill, bub § cere t 
plentifully. The following crop on both grounds § puff; 

was cOTTON—it was superior—the seed was § and cc 
déilled in the old corn, and potatoe rows, opened § ode is 
with a Sco6ter plough. The following year, thei gmtefi 
seed that came from the cotton, the year previous, § Coffee 
was applied to a second corn crop, which much 9 the pa: 









surpassed the first, indeed was amongst the finest! 
corn crops to be found—Wheat and Rye follow-' 
ed and were superior. : 


1 give this detail to show that the efficacy of 
leaves, is decided, in their action on plants, af@ 
manure, when decomposed, for in the crops 
stated, they were the basis of the manure ‘thit” 
was applied, it being perfectly impossible fortell, 
the dung, and lime, that was employed for 
formation of the compost, to have produced fall 
the effect, when spread over the soil, or used @ 
the compost was applied. PLANTER.” 
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MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL, SOCIETY. 
*#@ In our last report it was stated, that Mrs. 
ler presented some fine varieties B China 





pus It should have been Mrs. Wm. Sp Buckler. 
[twas Peter Coombs that presented ‘the: Pears 
washes attributed to Edward Coombs and 


Bdward Keen in our last report. 
"Mr. Lawrence Ahern presented two bunclies. of 


of Heath Peach, measuring 12} inches in circum- 
ference, and weighing 17 ounces. 
| ~ Mrs. Wm. H. Freeman presented two fine plants 
of the common and putple Tea Roses, and two 
varieties of Daliias. 
Mr. Gideon B. Smith presented fifteen varieties 
of Seedling Dahlias. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




















TeasELs.—There has been a great rise in the 
ice of the teasel or fuller’s thistle, and some 
lies in Hatfield and Williamsburg have lately 
received large sums of money for the produce of 
‘mall quantities of land. Three or four years 
since, teasels were sold at seventy-five cents ; 
gow the manufacturers give from $2 37 to 2 50 
¢ thousand. Two farmers in Williamsbnrg 
i recently sold teasels to the amount of 1,500 
dollars. In Hatfield, a single acre has, in some 
Minstances, yielded .100,000 teasels, which have 
| brought over 237 dollars. ‘There are very few 
/ agres, however, that do this. ‘Two years are ne- 
| cessary to bring a teascl crop to maturity; the 
require much care and labor, and are liable 
to be winter killed and to other injuries. After 
’ the price fell to sixty-seven or seventy-five cents, 
the cultivation was relinquished by many, and the 
present high prices are owing to a great diminu- 
tion in the quantity raised. 
The Hatfield farmers commonly have their dish 
| right side up when it rains. 
: 





| Corrse—Wine has been the theme of grateful 
song in every languagethat is soft enough to flow 
in numbers; and even that coarse compound, 
punch, whose cacophonous English name, as if 
peculiarly suitable to its nature, is naturalized in 
all modern languages, has been celebrated by 
bards whose verse gives immortality; we have 
seen on the cigar stanzas far too poetical and sin- 
cere to have been dictated by the mere spirit of 
puff; and yet, the most delightful of stimulants 
corporeal consolations remain unsung. The 
ode is still unwritten that is to be repeated By 
gateful millions as descriptive of thé virtues of 
Coffee. Wine confuses the reason and inflames 
the passions; how many curses have been uttered in 
the morning by parched tongues in ache-splitting 
ads on the punch that had been drunk at night; 
that cigars do not end in smoke many of our 

it readers know, who, long after their extinc- 
are assailed by their invisible effects; but 
toffee, as fragrant as it is delicious, stimulates the 
Mtellect without disturbing its powers, calms the 
‘Telings even while awakening them, leaves on 
| Gepalate none but the most grateful flavor, and 
brings to the mind either shame or repent- 








Pe itagh Birkhead presented a fine specimen. 


nocent, worthy to be 





was through mysterious,anticipation of the bene- 
faction she was to confetmupon the world by cof- 
fee, that to her wasgiven ages ago among the na- 
tions the distifictive epithet of happy. 
There is a,curious tradition about the mode in 
which the qualities of this precious gift were first 
discovered, Seyad! y,a Mahometan priest, whose 
name js to this day held in veneration in the 
East, finding himself often overcome by sleep in 
the midst of his praygis, ascribed his drowsiness 
to the lukewarmness of his devotion, and was trou- 
bled with pious scruples. The Prophet, accord- 
ing to the legend, touched by his affliction, threw 
into his way a shepherd, who related to*him, that 
whenever his goats had fed ou the bergigs of a cer- 
tain shrub, they remained awake, jumping and 
capering about all-night. Seyadly desired to be 
shown this singulaf plant: the shepherd pointed 
out to him a handsome little tree, with a grayish 
bark, foliage of a bright green, whose delicate 
branches bore, just between the leaves that grew 
paired on opposite sides, bunches of little flowers 
white as the jessamin, mingled with small fruit, 
some green, some more advanced, of a clear yel- 
low, and others in maturity of the size, shape, and 
color of small cherries. It was the coffve tree. 
Seyadly resolved to try upon himself the strange 
effect of these berries. He took a strong infusion 
of them, and passed the whole night in a kind of 
delicious intoxication which took nothing from 
the freedom and clearness of his mind, He com- 
municated his discovery to his dervises, and in a 
short time coflee was soughtafter by Mahometan 
devotees as a divine gift sent to true believers. 
The use of it soon spread over Mahome 
countries. 
its virtues, and about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it was introduced into the capitals 
of Europe. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Van Horn, the first Dutch Governor of 
the East Indies, residing at Batavia, obtained seve- 
ral plants, and sent one to Amsterdam.—This 
bore seed the following year, which being planted, 
produced several shrubs, one of which}"sent to 
Paris, was successfully reared in the Jandin des 
Plantes, and was the parent of all the Coffee trees 
in the French Colonies. 
The East where it originated, produces the best: 
Mocha is still unequalled. The Mahometans are 
worthy to be thus favored, for they do justice to 
its native virtues in the artificial preparation of it, 
and drink it pure. To have the ‘magic beverage’ 
in perfection, three things are requisite : first, that 
the article bought be of fine quality; second, that 
it be roasted to a turn;—a part of the process 
which demands skill and attention.—and third, 
that it be nol boiled. Both its flavor and strength 
are carried off by decoction. Boiling water pour- 
ed at intervals upon it, finely ground and gently 
pressed upon a strainer, extracts its strength with- 
out dissipating its flavor.—Balto. American. 


——— 


Sweet Creatures.—Willis, in his corres- 
pondence says, “The women in Constantinople, 
Iam told, almost live on confectionary. They 
eat incredible quantities. The Sultan’s eight 
hundred wives and women (!!!) employ five 
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%fe—the most healthful of perfumes, the most 
atmatic of beverages, of stimulants the most. in- 


oko 
Happy Arabia to have given it birth. Surely “it | ; 


tal 
European travellers in the East ~~ 






















Wuite Rats.+Twé of this variety of the rat © 
species were caught a few days ago in Messrs. W. & 
C. Barron & Co’s Bakery, th temovinga knead- ~ 
ing trough, under which they had burrowed. 
They were exhibited by the men who captured _ 
them, in a large wire trap, and excited a great _ 
deal of curiosity; for amongsthe handreds Wh 
pressed to see them as they*were carried t 
the street, there wa@s prgbably not one who 
seen th@like before. They are very prettypetss » 
larger than the ordinary grey zag; have pink co- 


loré@® eyes, and“long silky hifir, like that of the 
Angola goat. are apparently less timid than 
the grey rat. Qie of the lattergpas put into their 
cage, when both immediately set upon it and 


worried it to death.—.Norfolk Herald. «  * 


Grotocicat Surveys.—The cibloriga Soci- 
ety of Petinsylvania has* employed Mr. 8. Cleni- 
son to visit and ré on the gold region recently 
discovered in York county, in that state. This_ 
gentleman has recently returned from Paris, where * 9» 
he has served a long and faithful apprenticesiip. 
in the school of mines. The islature of Ten- i 
nessee has recently appointed Dr. G. Troost to 7) © 
inake a similar survey of the stafe. oe ee 
Ducatel is appointed by ihe bse of Mary- » és 
land to make a geological and topographical sur- - ~ 

vey of that state. Mr. G. W. Featherstonhaugh is —» 
engaged under the authority of the U. States inthe 
geological and mineralogical investigation of the 
territory of Arkansas. _ His report is expected “to! 
be made to Congress in February next. These 
various and simultaneous appointments evineg.a! 
determination to develop the mineral resou 


the count ood earnest.—.V. Y. Eng. 
ap 8 
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Lockep Jaw cURED BY EXPOSURE"TO EX- 
TREME Coxip.—Mr. Blanchard, veterinary sur- 
geon of the third [British] dragoons, hada horse |» 
attacked with complete locked jaw. It was in™ 
the winter season, and the weather was extremely” 
cold and stormy, At night he was turned into 4). 
the barrack yard; and next mornirig, félind per-gy 
fectly free from tle complaint. 4 * 


According to a document drawn up with im- 
mense labor, by the French government, it ap- 
pears, that in Russia, one child is educated out of 
every 367 inhabitants—in Portugal, 1 in 88—in 
Poland, 1 in 78—in France, 1 in 20--in A 
1 in 13—in England, 1 in 11—in Bavaria, 1 107 
—in Prussia, 1 in d in the U. States, 1 in 4,, 

+ ; 
















It is easy to defend the innocent; “but who 
eloquent enough to defend the guilty? 
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3 it _ BAL Tatvsader = Ee 
o. ll are carefully corrected every 
q 4 . per. | PROM |. TO 
Bs ~Brawpr, Apple,....<#.+-.++ee++ gallon.| $0 36| g¢— 
— Peac'! pte receesaneecccees “ | 
Beans, white field, ....-+-++++++++ “SDSL, el eee 
age Beer, on the hoof, eoveceeeeeseres! 1O0]bs 4 00| 5 00 
2 Corn, yellow, «+---++++++++++++***\bushel. ¢9| :-——. 
wi ‘ a aaa ecece “ 69 = 
eee Corron, inginia, «.+++++++++++++*|nound 12 } 
# ih at +0 oe, Nouh C.rolindi... evecs é P “ 12 14 
¥ Pe Upland, ......0@eerceeeee] 14 15 
ae RG, seccveceses 2*+**lpound. 35 38 
i ytteeeeeceeseeesseeseeeslbushel.| 1 $9 1 50 
a oun—Best white wheat family,--| parrel.| 6 50| 7 00 
FP iby: Do. do. @ baker’s......|, 5 75 25 
Do. do. Superfine,....| 9% 5 00 5 25 
£ Super Howard street,.....| 04 5 12] 6 25 
: “ “*. wagon price,| " s¢ 5 00} 5 18 
City Mills, aitra,...... ‘alia 4 5 00} 5 2 
. Do. eseseeees eececees 4 85) 4 87 
Susquehanna,.....-.-0++++| 6 oS “so 
Rye, « Bocce t teeeereseees “ a= o_o 
Grass ss Heciectthossss bushel.| 5 00} 5 50 
rds ofthe gorth)| <« 00; $3 25 
SUI - sce. -acece2e ogi sé Foo 50 
Pa Tall meadow Oat,...+.++«8: “ 2 25) 250 
ty Herds, or red top,-+. o} . & +26 . aoe 
a Hay, in bulk,.....+++-.000- ton. —/ 17 00 
ie pe ay arta aR SR 100 Ibs 60 65 
: , country, dew rotted,...--+- pound. 6 7 
ier . ‘¢  watergotted,.-...| 7 ~ 
ep ©") rere eee evcccs «+++! bushel 80 33 
" wMosranv Seep, Foreign,.........|  “ 4 50} 5 00 
: Domestic,......+ | «6 5 00| 6 00 
td 2 OATS, occcccccccccces MMe cesSeevees 6 $1 35 
¢ * Om, linseed,.......++eeeee- seeeeeelgalion.; —— 92 
-, Castor ceoceccccsccscseerees) 1 50] 1 75 
Pras, red ©, cecccccccccccccevcesibushel.| ——| —— 
= Black eye,..+++-+seseeeeees ee. 1 08) un 
a ) eee Se 
Peaster Panis, in the stone,.#s--.| ton. | 2si| 2 87 
3 Ground, .--..+++-) barrel.| 137) —— 
- _ *Pauma Currsta Beay,........... bushel.| 1 50} —— 
: S* jp PPO C Reece e reese eerseees ++++|pound.| 3 4 
= Ceececcerccececcceseceseseses DUSHEL 65 67 
» Tosacco, crop, common,......----/1001 8 50} 5 00 
a - wn and red,-...| “ 5 00} 7 00 
a fine red, ..+.+++++-  « 7 00} 9 00 
ea “ wrappery, suitable) ‘“ | 
for segars,..+...| | 6 00) 12 00 
«¢ yellow and red,...| “ 8 00} 12 00 
ty « s¢ yellow, ...++.-. eee} * | 13 00] 17 00 
* fine yellow,..-.-..| ‘“ | 15 00} 25 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| 3 50} 5 00 
“ground Ieaf,...|  “ 5 00] 9 00 
e MW indihis, «....sccce0... «| 400) — 
fe Rappahannock,......-..| “ | ——| —— 
wa: Kentucky, ---eseesseeee|  “ | 4 00} 9 00 
Waueart, white, ...........+sss+++«(bushel.| 1 05) 1 12 
pssree.secccccceseres| & | 901 1 60 
Waser, Ist pf. in bbls.........../gallon. 32 33 
¢” in hhds..... stcccar’ ™ 62; 303 
‘¢ wagon price,.....|  “ — 2 
, Wagon Faricurs, to Pittsburgh,./100 lbs) —-| 1 62 
— “ To Wheeling,.| “ 200) —— 
* washed. unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, %.|pound.|50 to 60/24 to26 
Full M@ino,.........56, «| ‘“ |44 60/22 24 
Three fourths Merino,......|  ‘* «/37. 4422 24 
One half dOvecccersvest , * (83 S721 22 
Common & one fourth Meri.| “ |30 33,18 20 
Prilled,.raccocccccccccccccce] “* 3128 33j18 420 
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‘whose mules are excellent. 


A JACK FOR SALE. 
HAVE the selling of a fine JACK, nine years old, 
He was imported from 


a te or five years ago, and is now offered for 

"Bale for,want.of use by his present owner. & 

is f of 124 hands high, stout and well made. 
. Enquire of . I. HITCHCOCK. 





He 
Price 


J 





50 cents per ounce. 


GAMA GRASS SEED 
received, and for sale at this Establishment— 
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GARD 
te , See fe 


ER 
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on SION MARKET, ~ 
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9 as PER. | FROM.| TO. 
APPLES,++esccscccscccceceesereses! barrel, $1 50 |§2 50 
Bacon, hams,.++e¢+eeessssageesees pound.| 11 | —— 

. Shoulders, .... eeecrcceese “cc pea 10 
Middlings,.+.+.+++eecesses| 66 | — 10 
Borrter, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) ««* 25 37 
Ol], secccccccccecccccees| 66 12 290 
CIDER, occcccccccccccccccccccccess| harrahs am | —— 
Catves, three to six weeks old.-.--| each. | 4 00 | 7 00 
Cows, new milch, .....+..ese-+0++| “ 122 00 |30 00 
Dry, -cccccsccccccseccccsses| “ | 9 OOH/12 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,....-+-/100lbs.| 1 62 | —— 
Cuor Rysz, Coccogcecocccice! § & 1 5 GB:1 acum 
EGGS,.-cccccccccccccccssccccessees| GOZEN. _ 
Fisn, Shad, salted, ......++++++++-| barrel.| 5 50 | 6 50 
Herrings, salted, No. 1.,...... “ 1475) —— 
Mackerel, No. 1, 2 & S,e0--| “ | 4 75 | 6 75 
Cod, salted,....ssseeeseeees| cwt. | 2 62 | 3 00 
LAMBS, Alive, .....sesccesccceseses| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
Slatifhtered,............-.|quart'r 31 50 
LARD, +++eeesccecesccecsceseeeeess/pound. s|/— 
Onrons, ---|bushel.}) 75 | —— 
Pouttry, Fowls, ...+++- P ozen.| 1 75 | 2 00 
Chickens, ...scccccccccesy “ | 1:75] 2 00 
Ducks, .ccccccocccccccse] * | 2 00) 2 25 
PoraTogs, Irish,.....sseseeeeeeees/bushel.| 40 56 
Sweet,..+ ssscseseveee| peck. 19 25 
VEAL, fore quarters,......+.++++++.(pound. 7|/— 
Hind do. .ssccccccseceee| * | 8|— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





AGENCY FOR TREES, &c. 

; + subscriber respectfully offers his services to his 
customers and the public generally, as agent for the 
procurement of Fruit and other Trees. It may not be ge- 
nerally understood or duly considered, that few nurseries 
contain all kinds of trees in equal perfection. One, for 
instance, is célebrated for its fine apple trees, another for 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all kinds 
of trees of the best quality. 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar advantages. 
is own nursery is not extensive or forward enough to 
Ni many trees for sale yet, and his acquaintance with 
nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this country, 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective estab- 
lishments enables him to select from them all, probably a 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of them can 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nursery, or to 
be selected by me, will be charged at nursery prices and 
10 per cent commission added. Orders ought to be for- 
warded immediately, and all confided to the subscriber’s 

agency siiall receive his best attention. 

I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

Amer. Farmer Establishment. 


FINE GEESE. 

‘OR sale at this establishment, a GANDER and two 

GEESE ofextraordinary size. They are believed to 

be across of the large Bremen goose upon the grey goose. 

Their color is grey and white. The person ed whom 

they were procured, assured us that individuals of this 

breed, have been fattened to weigh as high as 25 pounds. 
Price $5 for the three. Sept. 16. 


A SAXONY RAM FOR SALE. 
He is of last winter’s yeaning and represented as a 
very fine one. His sire cost $1,200, and this son is 
“*worthy of him,” and yet will be sold for $100, and per- 
haps a shade less. Enquire of I. I. HITCHC ‘CK, 
Sep. 30 American Farmer Establishment. 
WANTED, 
T the American Farmer Establishment, ORCHARD 
& GRASS SEED, for which the highest price will be 
paid; also, CLOVER SEED and TIMOTHY SEED 
will be either bought or sold on commission, b 
Sept. 16. I. I. HITCHCOCK. 


SEVERAL FINE JACKASSES, 
Fo sale at prices from $100 to $1000.—GOOD JEN- 
Oct. 7. 


Oct. 14. 
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H3ace Wansl. Biqiire of 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 
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In this respeet the subscrib- | P 
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ERS of the 
blood, will be old enough for sale, earl 
vember. Also several poung GREY HOU 
from the.pair sent from Europe to the president of the 
U.S., and by him presented to this establishment Jast fall, 
Also.one SLUT, one year old, from m ; 
slut, by a very fine imported Pointer. She appears to | 
have the Pointer’s nose and the shape and agility of the 
greyhound—color black. t. te 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
™ subscriber has on hand a few hundred of thig ce 
lebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of its leaves 
as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to receiyg 
orders (accompanied by the cash) with particular direo. 
tions for the delivery of the trees on or after the first of 
Nov. next. Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, or $40 per 
hundred. 

The success and ease with which this tree is ropagat- 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its growth, the superi- 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom- 
mend it to the favorable notice of every farmer asa most » 
valuable acquisition. I. I. HITCHCOCK, & 

aug. 26. Amer. Farm. Establishment, 
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AGRICULUTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUs 
FACTORY. 

HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully informs his friends 

and the public, that he has on hand, and intends to 
keep, a general assortment of his PATENT PLOUGHS; 
also, an assortment on the principle of his recently PAT- 
ENTED PLOUGH, which are acknowledged by thom 
who have used them to be the best and the 
loughs now in use. He manufactures HARRO 
CULTIVATORS, CORN-SHELLERS, THRASHIN 
MACHINES, and other articles in his line; which, he 
trusts he can furnish of as good quality, and at as reason- 
able prices as they can be furnished at any other estab 
lishment in Maryland. He will, from his own F 
supply manufacturers with all kinds of vay J of 
best quality metal, for Thrashing Machines of variow 
powers; together with other Castings for Agricultural Im 
plements. He will purchase, or receive on account, any 


quantity of old iron. 
CAUTION. 


Iron Founders, Manufacturers and others, who deal 
in or use the artiele, are hereby notified that the subscri- 
ber has recently obtained Lerrers Parent for an Im 
provement on the Plough, which improvement consisted | 
a peculiar form of share, which embraces botha share and 
two points, and is susceptible of a reverse application, and 
self-sharpening by the reversion of such application. A 
definite description or knowledge of the improvement — 
may be had on application to the subscriber, or anya 
his agents. Every infringement on his invention, ei 
by manufacture or sale without authority, will be sub 
ject to the rigor of the law. 

RICH’D. B. CHENOWETH. 
SP. S—At his old stand, near Front and Ploughmat 
streets, noar Baltimore-street Bridge, or at Jno Gildea’s 
old Cheapside. Sep. 2—4t 


‘ THE COMPLETE FARMER. 
Bacon PUBLISHED and for sale at this 

ment, price $1, “The Complete Farmer and Raral 
Economist, containing a Compendious epitome of the 
most important branchesof Agriculture, and Rural Eco 
nomy. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
Engiand Farmer.” “ Agriculture is the art of arts: 


out it man must be a savage, and the world a wilderues.” 
june 24 
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SEED RYE. ‘ 

IN bi y- ae of = encallont. qnalite suitable for 
seed at ts el, : 
bine con's Pe 1. HITCACOCE, | 
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Sep. 2. American Farmer i 
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